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GENERAL 


REFLECTIONS, 


V 


S  I  R, 

pamphlets  Having  lately  ap¬ 
peared,  containing  hints  in  relation 
to  the  propofed  Treaty  of  Peace ;  the 
i  one  intitled,  A  Letter  to  two  Great 
Men.  ancj  the  other.  Remarks  on 
that  Letter  :  Both  which  writers,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  feem  to  have  miftaken  the  intereft  of 
their  country,  and  (however  undefigned)  to  have 
yielded  very  great  advantages,  to  its  open  and 
moll  dangerous  enemies. 

It  has  been  expedted,  that  fome  of  the  ableft 
heads,  and  belt  pens  of  this  nation  would  have, 
before  now,  been  employed  to  undeceive  the 
public,  and  to  efface  the  dangerous  and  hurtful 
impreffions  which  both  thefe  letters,  and  efpecially 
the  fecond  of  them,  feems  calculated  to  create. 
But  as  nothing  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  appeared, 
except  a  few  loofe  fcraps  and  animadverfions  in 
news  papers,  I  have  ventured  to  fend  you  my 
thoughts  on  this  fubjedl,  fubmitting  them  intirely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  impartial 
reader. 

A  2 
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Before  coming  to  particulars,  it  is  necefiary  to 
obferve,  that  however  well-meaning  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  thefe  writers  may  have  been,  yet  it  feems 
greatly  premature,  for  any  private  perfon,  as  yet , 
to  point  out  any  particular  articles  of  peace;  and, 
which  is  worfe,  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  impru¬ 
dent  and  impolitick :  Becaufe  when  our  enemies 
come  to  fee  writers  of  our  own  nation,  and  thofe 
perhaps  of  rank  and  character,  from  an  excefs  of 
generofity,  or  worfe,  preferring  to  our  minifters 
the  terms  they  are  to  infill  upon  ;  one  of  them, 
propofing  of  our  own  accord,  voluntarily  to  make 
a  prefent  to  our  enemies,  of  all  our  conquefts, 
except  Canada ;  and  the  other,  of  all  but  Guada- 
loupe. 

The  tranfition  is  eafy,  and  the  road  is  laid 
open  and  inviting,  for  our  enemies  to  infill 
upon  and  expe£l  the  reftitution  of  the  whole.— 
They  could  hardly  in  fo  doing  be  thought  at  all 
unreafonable,  when  we  ourfelves  have  encouraged 
them  to  this,  in  propofing  to  complement  them 
with  the  molt  valuable  of  them,  even  before  they 
are  fo  much  as  demanded. 

Whether  thefe  gentlemen  when  they  wrote  thefe 
letters,  attended  to  thefe  confequences  or  not, 
I  fhall  not  fay;  but  it  is  obvious  to  the  meaneft 
capacity,  that  both  their  fchemes  encourage  fuch 
a  conduct. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  which  we  enjoy,  is  to 
be  fure  an  uneftimable  bleffing,  but  it  is  by  much 
too  often  abided,  to  the  very  worft  purpoles  ;  — - 
and  advantages  from  it  to  our  prejudice,  have 
even  been  taken  by  foreigners  ; — a  recent  proof  of 
this,  we  have  in  the  letters  of  correfpondence 
which  paflfed  betwixt  the  two  minifters  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  baron  Gortz  and  count 
Gylenburg,  when  that  wrong-headed  king  had,  out. 
refentment  to  his  late  majefty,  taken  a  refolu- 
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tion  to  invade  Britain,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
This  confpiracy  being  difcovered,  and  the  letters 
feized,  and  afterwards  publifhed  by  the  miniftry : 
From  them  it  appears,  that  among  other  peftife- 
rous  engines  fet  on  foot,  by  thefe  two  plodding 
minifters  for  completion  of  their  fcheme,  one  of 
them  values  himfelf  much,  upon  a  pamphlet 
which  he  had  got  wrote  at  London,  and  taken  care 
to  difperfe  through  the  nation,  in  order  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  alienate  them  from 
the  government,  which  he  boafts  had  fucceeded 
to  admiration.  —  This  muff  Ihow,  what  advan¬ 
tage  our  foreign  enemies  may  draw  from  a  licen¬ 
tious  liberty  of  the  prefs,  efpecially  if  their 
fpecious,  though  delufive  and  falacious  argu¬ 
ments  fhall  remain  unanfwered. 

The  firft  of  thefe  letters,  to  wit,  that  addrefled 
to  two  Great  Men,  feems  wrote  with  a  mafterly 
hand,  and  no  ordinary  pen.  And  in  the  main  of 
his  general  reafoning ;  in  his  notion  of  the  choice 
of  plenipotentiaries  j  of  the  place  where  the 
treaty  fhould  be  held,  and  the  language  in 
which  it  lhould  be  wrote ;  his  arguments  for  the 
previous  demolition  of  the  works  of  Dunkirk  ;  the 
neceffity  of  hoftages,  and  his  difplay  of  the  French 
perfidy,  I  hope  every  good  Englifhman  will  agree 
with  him.  But  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the 
particular  articles  :  There  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
he  feems  to  lofe  fight  of  the  true  interefl:  of  his 
country,  at  leaft  of  what  appears  to  be  the  moll: 
eflential  and  important  concerns  of  it. 

The  author’s  whole  fcheme  of  the  peace  is 
confined  'to  the  pofleflion  of  Canada,  which  he 
very  inconliftently  admits  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  French,  and  infinuates,  that  they 
were  tired  of  it,  and  would  before  now,  have 
abandoned  it  of  their  own  accord,  if  it  had  not 

been. 
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been,  that  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  difburb- 
ing,  and  even  making  a  conqueft  of  our  poffef- 
jfions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  r 

As  to  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  though  he 
thinks  it  may  follow  the  fate  of  Canada,  yet 
from  a  pretended  frugality  of  faving  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  garrifon,  and  on  pretence  that  we 
have  no  ufe  for  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the 
Weftern  world,  he  thinks  that  its  capital,  Louif- 
burg,  fhould  be  demoliflred,  and  its  inhabitants 
tranfported  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  he  very 
generoufly  propofes,  “  That  our  good  friends 
“  the  French  may  be  allowed  to  repo  fiefs  them- 
“  felves  of  it,  unfortified  and  ungarrifoned  ;  but 
“  that  they  may  not  ftay  comfortlefs  on  this  bar- 
“  ten  rock,  that  they  be  again  permitted  to  ap- 
“  ply  themfelves  to  the  fifliery  there,  which  he 
“  feems  fo  anxious  to  fecure  for  them,  that  he 
“  thinks  it  would  be  hard  and  rather  unreafonable 
“  to  exclude  them  from.” 

On  this  head,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the 
author  has  only  in  view,  the  future  fecurity  of 
our  colonies  by  the  pofiefiion  of  Canada,— If 
his  fcheme  lhall  be  gone  into ;  the  fecurity  pro- 
pofed  will  prove  extremely  precarious,  becaufe 
by  making  the  French  a  prefent  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  its  fiihery,  our  poffeffion  of  Canada  lies 
open  to  be  much  difturbed,  and  perhaps  wrefted 
from  us  before  we  can  well  call  it  our  own.- — The 
French  national  perfidy,  he  has  himfelf  pretty 
fully  defcribed,  to  which  indeed  much  more 
might  with  great  truth  be  added ;  but  admitting, 
the  French  to  be  a  people  in  whom  we  can  never 
place  any  confidence  or  faith,  which  is  a  point 
he  all  along  contends  for  with  great  propriety, 
it  may  be  afked,  how  are  we  to  keep  and  fecure 
Canada?  Our  author  does  not  tell  us. — For  a- 

againft 
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gamft  fuch  a  neighbourhood  as  Cape  Breton,  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies,  it  is  evident  it  can 
only  be  done,  by  keeping  up  a  great  regular  force 
there:— For  as  the  public  exercife  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  will  probably  be  continued  to  the 
inhabitants  at  the  peace,  we  can  never  expeft  they 
Will  be  faithful  fubjetts  to  pur  government,  efpe- 
pally  as  their  priefts  will  be  incelfantly  employed 
P  alienating  their  minds  from  us,  and  debauch¬ 
es  and  corrupting  the  Indians  ;  in  which  they 
will  be  greatly  encouraged  and  affifted  by  their 
friends  at  Cape  Breton,  from  whom  they  will  be 
continually  furnifhed  with  money,  arms  and  amu- 
nition,  till  a  fit  time  lhall  offer  for  their  appear¬ 
ing  in  arms.  r 

But  fays  our  author,  “  Louilburg  is  to  be 
“  £azP>  and  by  a  few  Ihips  ftationed  at  Hali- 
“  fax,  we  may  prevent  them  from  re-fortifyin  o-  it  ” 
This  is  ftrange  language,  after  what  our  author 
nimlpjr  has  told  us,  and  all  the  world  knows 
how  the  French  have  behaved  in  relation  to’ 
Dunkirk,  where  though  every  day  in  fight  of 
England,  they  ventured  to  carry  on  their  works 
in  defiance  of  the  moft  pofitive  and  explicite 
words  of  the  treaty ;  and  when  challenged  by  us 
for  fo  doing,  they  had  the  aftonifhing  impudence 
to  refufe  the  faft,  even  after  we  had  fent  perfons 
to  the  fpot,  to  view  it,  who  had  reported  it  to 
be  true,  as  having  feen  it  with  their  eyes. 

And  can  we  fuppofe,  or  have  we  the  leaft  rea- 
fon  to  expea,  that  their  conduct  in  this  refpeft 
would  be  altered  for  the  better  in  the  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Globe,  where  their  temptation  for 
yiolating  a  treaty,  is  infinitely  greater  than  in 
the  caie  of  Dunkirk.  —  I  think  from  what  is  paft, 
we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  if  Cape  Breton 
was  juft  now  reftored  to  them  with  Louilburg  de- 
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molifhed  as  propofed,  yet  they  are  fo  fenfible  of 
its  importance,  that  they  would  have  it  rebuilt, 
and  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  before  the  end  of 
the  prefent  year. — .And  if  we  fhould  remonftrate 
againft  this  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  the  .  fad 
would,  and  could  more  eafily  be  denied,  than  in 
the  cafe  of  Dunkirk ;  and  however  much  we 
were  convinced  of  its  truth,  yet  I  doubt  if  our 
minifters  would  venture,  on  that  account  alon$ 
to  enter  upon  a  new  war,  when  we  had  juft  be¬ 
gun  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  peace,  on  the  conclu- 
fion  of  a  war  which  had  involved  us  in  great 
debt,  and  had  otherwife  put  the  nation  to  fuch 
immenfe  expences. 

The  importance  of  Cape  Breton  itfelf,  and  its 
fifhery,  which  our  author  fo  generouily  propofes 
to  make  the  French  a  prefent  of,  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  fpoke  to ;  and  feems  by  him  quite  over¬ 
looks. —It  is  certain,  that  all  our  writers  on  this 
III  bj  eft,  for  thefe  many  years  paft,  have  repre- 
fented  Cape  Breton  fifhery,  as  the  French  golden 
mines,  and  the  grand  nurfery  for  their  beft 

failors.  —  I  have  feen  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of 

*  %  .  *  ?  - 

this  ifland  to  that  nation,  in  which  it  is  afferted, 
that  it  gives  employment  to  24,000  failors,  and 
that  the  annual  profits  and  produce,  arifing  to 
France  from  the  fifhery  there,  is  betwixt  900,000, 
and  a  million  fterling. 

Nor  is  this  all,  the  harbour  of  Louifburg  (be¬ 
ing  the  only  one  they  had  in  N.  America,  on  the 
ocean)  is  allowed  to  be,  next  to  Halifax,  the 
beft  and  fafeft  in  all  America. -—And  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  in  all  that  great  Continent,  there 
are  very  few  harbours  fufficient  for  receiving  and 
keeping  our  great  fhips  of  war  in  fafety.  — It 
does  not  feem  a  thing  of  fmall  importance,  to 
add  one  of  the  beft  in  that  part  of  the  world  to 
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the  few  good  ones,  we  have  got  there,  befides 
the  advantage  of  keeping  this  beneficial  port  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  rivals  and  enemies,  the  fitu- 
ation  whereof  is  very  convenient  for  annoyin® 
our  Newfoundland  trade,  and  diftrefling  that  of 
all  our  colonies  in  N.  America,  befides  "being  in 

a  manner  the  key  to  the  great  gulph  and  river  of 
St.  Lawrence. 

*  .*  f  *  \ 

The  pretended  advantage  of  being  faved  from 
the  expence  of  a  garrifon  there,  is  a  mere  allu- 
fion,  becaufe  if  we  keep  Canada  and  reftore  Cape 
Breton,  it  will  be  neceflary,  I  prefume,  that  pretty 
ftrong  garrifons  be  kept  both  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  whereas,  if  Cape  Breton  is  retained,  thefe 
garrifons  may  be  confiderably  dim.iriilhed  when 
freed  of  the  French  neighbourhood,  and  500 
men  in  Louifburg  will  be  fufficient  for  keeping 
the  place  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  works  are 
kept  in  proper  repair,  and  feme  of  our  fhips  of 
war  are  paying  an  annual  vifit  to  that  ifland. 

If  the  queltion  fhould  turn,  whether  we  oimht 
to  keep  Cape  Breton  or  Canada,  I  fhould  think 
there  need  be  little  dubiety  in  the  choice,  becaufe 
the  polfeffion  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  exclufion 
of  the  French  from  the  filhery,  in  confequence 
thereof,  feems  of  much  greater  importance  than 
Canada: — Becaufe  when  the  former  is  in  our 
hands,  and  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and  Mon¬ 
treal  and  the  other  forts  in  Canada  being  demo- 
lifhod,  though  the  country  itfelf,  confined  within 
proper  limits,  were  reftored  to  the  French,  I  can 
fee  no  great  prejudice  it  could  do  us,  when  the 
liver  St.  Lawrence  is  fixed  as  the  boundary,  and 
its  navigation  made  equally  common  to  both 
nations,  and  all  our  forts  at  Crown-point  and 
Southwards  kept  up.  It  is  plain  the  French 
mult  derive  very  little  advantage  from  Canada 

B  thus 
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thus  fituate,  nor  could  they  at  all  hurt  us  •,  where¬ 
as  upon  the  firft  rupture,  by  our  pofieffion  of 
Cape  Breton,  Canada  mull;  again  fall  into  our 
hands.  Indeed  as  they  have  proved  fuch  trouble- 
fome  neighbours,  I  could  wifh  to  fee  them  for 
ever  excluded  from  having  it  in  their  power  to 

be  fo  in  time  to  come.  • 

As  the  author’s  paffion  for  Canada  makes  him 
overlook  the  advantages  of  Cape  Breton.  —  So 
on  pretence  of  the  dilagreeable  fituation  of  the 
king  of  Prulfia  and  our  allies  on  the  Continent, 
he  is  for  dropping  and  giving  back  all  our  other 
acquifitions.  —  “  He  fays  we  have  already  enough 
“  of  fugar  iflands,  and  fo  have  no  ufe  for  Gau- 
“  daloupe,  and  though  he  feems  to  admit  Se- 
“  negal  and  Goree  to  be  valuable  fettlements,  on 
«  account  of  the  Have  and  gum  trade. — Yet  he 
“  fays,  though  poffeffion  of  thefe  places  does 
“  not  fufficiently  compenfate  for  the  mortality 
“  of  our  brave  countrymen.” 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwered-,  that  the  fituation 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  our  allies  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  are  by  no  means  at  prefent  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  they  have  been  every  year  this  war, 
and  indeed  hardly  fo  much.  — -  For  though  this 
laft  campaign,  did  not  turn  out  quite  fo  well,  as 
formerly,  for  his  Pruffian  majefty,  yet  things  are 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  he  is  as  yet  pofieft  of 
more  valuable  parts  of  his  enemy  s  pofieffions,  than 
they  are  of  his. — -No  doubt  fuch  a  formidable  and 
fhameful  confederacy  againft  him,  has  exhaufted 
him  much  both  in  men  and  money.  But  have 
not  his  enemies  been  more  than  equal  lufterers 
in  this  refpeft  ;  though  it  muft  be  owned,  they 
have  greater  reiources  in  thefe  articles,  yet  con- 
fidering  the  fubfidy  and  other  affiftance  by  land 


he  has  from  us,  and  that  its  now  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  a  powerful  Britifh  fleet,  will  foon  make 
its  appearance  in  the  Baltick  on  his  behalf.— -I 
incline  to  think,  his  affairs  look  as  far  from  a 

defperate  ftate,  as  they  have  done  any  year  of 
this  war. 

The  affairs  of  our  other  allies  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  feem  rather  better,  for  by  frequent  trials  of 
lkill,  they  have  in  every  inftance  overmatched 
their  antagonifts,  whofe  fuperiority  of  numbers 
has  been  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  fuperior 
conduft  and  bravery  of  the  generals  and  troops 
of  the  allies,  who1,  befides  the  powerful  incentive 
of  fighting  pro  avis  &  focis ,  have  alfo  the  power 
of  Britain  to  be  occanonally  employed  in  their 
behalf. 

The  annual  alarms  of  mighty  armies  and  in- 
vafions  propagated  at  Bruffels  and  Verfailles  begin 
to  lofe  much  of  their  force,  becaufe  though  we 
have  been  every  year  accuftomed  to  hear  of  the 
abfolute  conqueft  of  Hanover  and  Heffe,  and 
the  territories  of  Prufiia,  being  compleated  in 
idea,  in  the  cabinets  of  Verfailles  and  Vienna, 
yet  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  does  not  fem  to  pro- 
mife  them  better  grounds  for  realifeing  thefe 
romantick  dreams,  than  any  of  the  preceding.  — 
At  any  rate,  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought,  that:  the 
French  could  as  things  ftand  betwixt  us  and 
them,  with  any  propriety,  expe£t  higher  and 
more  favourable  terms  of  peace,  though  our 
allies  were  every  where  beat  out  of  the  field, 
and  their  enemies  in  aftual  poffeflion  of  the 
greateft  part  of  their  territories,  than  our  author 
leems  difpofed  to  give  them,  in  cafe  they 

meet  with  the  leaft  unfavourable  rub  this 
campaign. 
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That  we  have  no  occafion  for  any  more  fugar- 
ifiands,  is,  1  dare  fay,  gratis  diftum ,  becaufe  I 
believe  it  is  admitted,  that  before  the  war,  we 
had  barely  fufficient  for  our  own  confumption, 
while  the  French  had  not  only  a  fufficiency  for 
theirs,  but  iuch  a  quantity  more  as  threw  into 
their  hands  the  whole  foreign  market  •,  to  which 
we  had  littie  or  none  to  fend.  —  Sugar,  it  is  now 
known,  is  become  a  very  extenfive  and  necefiary 
article  in  life,  and  befides  the  advantages  of  our 
having  a  fhare  in  the  profits  of  a  foreign  market 
in  that  commodity,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
as  no  inconfiderable  benefit,  that  by  the  pdfieflion 
of  Gaudeloupe,  this  ifland  is  fo  far  an  extenfion 
of  our  trade,  that  there  are  perhaps  100,000 
additional  perfons  fed  with  the  produce,  and 
ferved  and  furnifned  with  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.  — And  as  its  owned,  Senegal  and 
Goree,  are  valuable  acquifitions,  not  only  in  the 
flave  trade,  in  which  we  may  be  ferved  cheaper 
than  formerly,  but  in  the  gum-trade  wnich  can 
be  had  no  where  elfe,  except  in  that  particular 
place.  The  infinuation  therefore,  of  fome  acci¬ 
dental  mortality,  ought  not  to  prevail  on  us, 
tamely  to  part  with  them,  or  otherways,  I  am 
afraid,  many  more  of  our  valuable  pofieffions  in 
the  Weft-Indies  fhould  be  abandoned  for  the  fame 
reafons. 

Our  authors  laft  concefiion  and  propofal,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  moft  extraordinary  or  all.  “  He 
“  hopes  and  expects  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  our 
“  other  allies  may  be  able  to  ftancl  their  ground 
«  at  leaft  for  this  year. — ■  ifct  he  is  at  any  rate 
“  for  abandoning  all  our  Conquejls ,  which  we 

«  either  have  made,  or  may  make,  except  Ca- 

“  nada.” 
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“  nacla.”  And  for  what  ?  why  for  an  idle  bug¬ 
bear,  to  wit,  that  the  French  be  obliged  “  To 
«  relinquifh  the  pofi'eflion  of  Oftend  and  New- 
«  port,  (he  does  not  fay  to  whom)  which  are 
“  two  places,  he  fays,  an  Englifh  minifter  muft 
«  tremble  at  feeing  in  their  hands.”  —  Strange 
rhodomontade,  the  Englifh  nation  and  miniftry, 
faw  thefe  places  in  the  French  hands  in  1745, 
not  only  in  a  time,  of  an  open  rupture  with 
that  crown,  but  of  a  dangerous  rebellion  raifing 
in  the  heart  of  Britain: — And  in  whofe  poffef- 
fion  they  remained  all  that  war  thereafter,  till 
the  peace  in  1748.  —  On  breaking  out  of  the 
prefent  war,  they  were  again  molt  perfidioufly 
put  into  their  hands,  and  yet  as  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  great  fhips,  I  never  heard  of 
any  remarkable  injuries  or  damage  fuftained  by 
our  trade,  or  nation,  through  the  French  be- 
ing  pofleft  of  thefe  places. 

It  may  be  once  for  all  obferved,  that  if  our 
minifters  were  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  this 
writer,  and  pay  the  value  for  thefe  towns,  which 
he  propofes,  it  would  be  always  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  French  court,  to  purchafe,  or 
even  to  procure  a  lend  of  thefe  two  places 
from  the  emprefs  queen,  whenever  they  had  a 
view  of  breaking  with  us,  and  they  would 
make  a  cheap  bargain  although  they  gave  her 
imperial  majefty  for  the  loan,  as  much  filver 
fpecie  as  would  pave  the  ltreets  oi  both  cities, 
with  that  article. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  author  of  the  firft 

Letter. _ The  fecond,  to  wit  the  Remarks,  hardly 

merits  fo  minute  a  difcuffion,  becauie  his  per¬ 
formance  feems  wrote  with  lo  little  delicacy  in 

point  of  regard  to  his  country,  and  betrays  fo 
r  -  ftrong 
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ftrong  a  bias  in  favour  of  its  enemies,  that  it  is 

much  to  be  fufpedted  if  it  is  the  work  of  an 

.Englifhman  ;  or  if  it  is,  it  looks  like  the  labour  of 

fome  metcenary  fcribbler,  the  hireling  of  fome 

ielfilh  and  bad-hearted  party  amon°*  us  — — 

Through  the  whole  of  it  indeed,  it  breathes  as 

JFI™  the  Patriot  fpirit.  as  ever  dropt  from  an 
Englifh  pen. 

He  begins  with  finding  fault  with  the  former 
writer,  for  his  infilling  on  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  that  our  enemies  fhould  be  previ¬ 
ous  obliged  to  fullfil  former  treaties  —  This  he 
modeftly  terms  arrogance,  and  his  propofal  to 
keep  Canada,  he  feems  to  think  would  be  both 
an  unjuft  and  improper  conqueft. — However,  he 
propofes  we  may  try  to  keep  Guadaloupe  (the 
advantages  of  which  he  mightily  exaggerates,  it 
is  fufpefted  much  beyond  bounds)  and  that  we 

Ihould  drop  all  our  other  conquefts. _ For 

though  here  and  there,  in  loofe  fentences,  he 
fometimes  feems  to  fpeak,  as  if  fome  more  might 
be  kept,  yet  towards  the  clofe  of  his  letter,  page 
30th,  he ^  fays  pofitively,  in  fo  many  words, 

“  That  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  retain  Guada- 
“  loupe,  we  need  not  alk  for  more.” 

Allowed  to  retain,  has  a  ftrange  found,  and 
all  things  confidered,  is  equally  ftrange  language 
from  an  Englilh  writer.  ° 

The  author  falls  very  heavy  on  his  brother- 
writer,  for  his  infilling  fo  ftrenuoufly  on  keeping 
Canada.  Why  ?  becaufe,  fays  he,  Canada  is  no 
part  of  our  claim  in  our  declaration  of  war.  A 
very  fine  reafon.  No  more  is  Guadaloupe.  — 
But  then,  fays  he,  tho’  neither  can  be  claimed  by 
right,  yet  Guadaloupe  being,  in  his  opinion, 
the  moll  valuable  of  the  two,  may  be  retained 

Of 
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(if  we  be  allowed )  by  way  of  indemnification. 
But  this  preference  in  value,  will  not  be  quite  fo 
eafily  yielded  to  him,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be 
pretended,  if  Cape  Breton  be  kept  as  well  as 
Canada.  One  thing  feems  evident  from  this 
gentleman’s  calculations  of  value,  that  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  the  minifters  of  France 
and  England,  as  well  as  every  fenfible  difinterefted 
man,  in  both  nations,  in  an  oppofite  way  of 
thinking  to  him  on  this  head.  Becaufe  it  is 
certain  and  notorious,  that  ten  times  the  force  and 
expence  has  been  been  employed  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  and 
forts  adjacent,  than  what  was  employ’d  in  the 
reduction  of  Guadaloupe  •,  and  if  the  value  of 
the  latter,  fo  far  furpaiTes  that  of  all  the  former, 
then  both  nations,  and  their  minifters,  have  all 
been  guilty  of  the  moft  egregious  folly  and 
madnefs.  ~ 

This  author’s  notion  of  right  and  arrogance, 
with  all  due  deference  to  his  felf-fufficiency, 
feems  extremely  Angular.  But  to  fet  this  matter 
in  a  proper  light,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a 
view  of  the  grounds  of  the  prefent  war,  and 
who  gave  the  provocation,  and  were  the  aggreflors. 
—  On  this  head  I  fhould  think  very  little  needs 
be  faid.  —  Even  this  author  has  not  ventured  to 
infinuate  that  this  lies  at  the  door  of  Britain. 
Becaufe  it  is  a  faft  univerfally  known  and  agreed 
on  all  hands,  by  all  parties  among  us,  and  I 
dare  fay  is  believed  by,  and  known  to  moft  of  the 
neutral  powers  of  Europe.  —  That  the  French 
were  the  wanton,  unprovoked  aggreflors.  f  hat 
no  fooner  was  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  figned, 
than  they  began  their  encroachments  in  America, 

and  hoftilities  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  —  1  hat  they 

pro- 
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proceeded  from  one  a  ft  of  violence  and  injuftice 
to  another,  which  we  bore  for  many  years,  with 
a  ftoical  patience.  That  they  added  infult  to 
v  lolence,  by  keeping  up  a  farce  of  a  treaty  for 
fettling  the  limits  of  the  American  territories, 
while  at  the  fame  time  their  govemours  and 
troops  in  America,  were  feizing  and  polTeflino- 
themfelves  of  all  the  countries  in  difpute,  and 
even  of  forne  which  they  had  not  fo  much  as 
claimed. — ’Till  at  laft  their  perfidy,  murders 
and  robberies  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  as  awaken’d 
the  whole  nation  out  of  their  fupinenefs  and 
lethargy.  —  When  they  beheld  themfelves  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  ftript  of  all  their  valu¬ 
able  pofleffions  and  fettlements  in  that  part  of 
the  world  upon  which  the  trade,  and  the  very 
being  and  independency  of  this  nation  in  a  great 
meafure  depends. 

It  is  therefore  infilled  and  apparent,  that  we 
were  moll  grievoufiy  injured,  and  forced  into  the 
the  war,  fore  againft  our  wills.  —  And  fince  it 
has  pleafed  Providence  to  blefs  our  arms  with 
uncommon  fuccefs,  in  the  profecution  of  this 
juft  and  neceftary  war,  we  muft  be  greatly  want¬ 
ing  to  ourfelves,  and  little  better  than  guilty  of 
felo  de  fe,  if  we  lhall  from  a  wanton  affefted  mo¬ 
deration  to  our  inveterate  and  moft  dangerous 
enemy,  abandon  without  any  vifible  neceffity,  all, 
.or  the  greater  part  of  thefe  advantages.  —  Nay 
further,  fuch  pretended  compliance  and  modera¬ 
tion  muft  appear  the  higheft  injuftice  and  cruelty 
to  our  own  people,  who  have  been  loaded  with 
grievous  taxes,  and  thirty  or  forty  millions  fter- 
ling  of  additional  debt,  for  carrying  on  the  war  ; 
aii  which  they  have  cheerfully  Submitted  to, 

from 
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frOiti  the  profpeft  of  the  additional  advantages  lh 
poitit  of  trade  and  commerce  which  they  expeft, 
and  in ,  reafon  and  juftice  hope  for,  when  it  is 
concluded. 

Thefe  expences  (independent  of  the  Britifh 
blood  that  has  been  or  may  be  yet  fpilt)  indeed, 
have  beto  fo  conftderable,  that  we  can  hardly 
flatted  ourfelves,  that  all  our  acquifitions  can 
fully  and  adequately  compenfate  for  fame  ages 
yet  to  come. 

-  And  this  being  the  cafe,  the  gentleman’s 
bhifter  of  the  danger  of  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  Europe,  muft  appear  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  ridiculous  !  For  where  is  the  arrogance  or 
injuftice,  if  we  fhall  prefent  ourfelves  at  the  bar 
of  all  the  powers  on  earth,  and  tell  our  antago- 
nifts*  and  the  whole  world,  that  being  unjuitly 
forced  into  the  war,  and  involved  by  the  pro- 
fecufiori  of  it  in  irftmenfe  charges,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined,  and  really  under  a  neceffity  (having  a 
right*  by  all  the  laws  of  nations  and  equity)  to 
retain  the  poffeffions  acquired  from  our  ambitious 
enemies  by  the  force  of  our  arms,  to  help  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  nation  for  thefe  expences,  which 
their  boundleft  ambition  has  forced  us-  to  dif- 
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What  power  can,  in  propriety,  call  this  ar¬ 
rogant  or  unjuft,  of  who’  has  a  right  to  do  fo, 
or  to  take  on  them  to’  be  our  judge,  and  order 
us  to  reliriquifh  the  fmalleft  and  leaft  valuable  of 
them  ?  And  however  our  enemies  may  gafconade, 
we  have  rto  great  reafon  to  apprehend  they  will 
foon  be  in  a  condition  to  compel  us  by  force.  — • 
What  then  ih  the  name  of  Wonder,  fhould  pre¬ 
vail-  on  eis  to  facrifice  our  national  intereft  and 
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The  mention  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
has  a  found  without  any  folid  meaning.  —  Sup- 
pofe  any  of  them  fhould  be  fo  much  Quixote, 
as  to  embark  in  a  war  againft  us,  out  of  com¬ 
pliance  to  France,  —  which  is  hardly  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  —  yet,  as  I  take  it,  the  only  powers  in 
Europe,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  us 
any  real  difturbance,  are  three  •,  the  moft  powerful 
of  whom,  to  wit,  France  we  are  now  at  open 
war  with  ;  the  fecond,  Holland  is  alfo  in  a  ftate 
of  hurtful  practices  againft  us, .  by  taking  part 
with  our  enemies,  covering  their  trade,  furnifh- 
ing  them  with  flipping  and  military  ftores  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  many  refpe&s,  doing  us  more  real 
mifehief  than  they  could  do,  if  engaged  in  open 
war  againft  us,  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  fhew 
of  peace  ties  up  our  hands  from  letting  them 
feel  the  weight  of  our  refentment. — And  as  to  the 
third  of  thefe  powers,  Spain,  they  are  too  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  of  a  peace  with  this  nation, 
to  be  induced  ralhly  to  engage  in  a  war  againft 
us,  without  any  quarrel  of  their  own  •,  becaufe 
from  fuch  a  war,  unprovoked,  they  could  have 
little  to  hope  :  But  as  things  are  prefently  fttuate, 
a  great  deal  to  fear. 

Indeed,  the  gentleman’s  reafon,  why  we  fhould 
facrifice  our  moft  valuable  and  undoubted  rights 
and  concerns,  out  of  dread,  or  if  .  he  will;,  -  out 
of  compliance  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,, 
is  equally  ridiculous,  and  of  a  piece,  with  the 
reafon  affigned  by  Maubert,  the  writer  of  the 
Brunei's  Gazette,  why  we  fhould  not  beat  our 
enemies  when  we  meet  with  them,  becaufe,  fays 
he,  “  The  Englifh  will  go  on,  from  fuccefs  to 
“  fuccefs,  till  in  the  end,  they  unite  all  the 
“  powers  of  Europe  againft  them.”  _ 
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The  pretext  therefore  of  arrogance  and  dread 
of  offending  the  other  powers  of  Europe  is 
groundlefs,  and  an  empty  phantom.  —  I  doubt 
there  are  few  if  any  nations,  who  ever  thought  of 
parting  with  their  immediate  interefts,  and  moil 
valuable  advantages,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
other  neutral  powers  of  Europe ;  and  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  otherwife,  he  muff  have  for¬ 
got,  or  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  modern 
hiftory  of  Europe, 

Did  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  interpofe  to 
compell  our  Henry  Vth  to  relinquifh  his  con¬ 
quers,  when  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  French 
throne  and  capital. 

What  right  have  the  French  to  the  province  of 
Normandy  and  other  diftricfts  of  France,  formerly 
the  undoubted  property  of  the  crown  of  England, 
but  that  of  conqueft^ — is  her  title  any  better  to 
many  provinces  fhe  poffeffes  in  Flanders,  and 
Qermany,  moft  of  whom  were  the  fruits  of  very 
unjuft  wars. 

What  better  title  than  conqueft  have  the 
Ruffians,  to  the  feveral  provinces  they  poffefs, 
and  wrefted  from  Sweden,  in  the  war  with 
Charles  XII.  —  The  Spaniards  right  to  the  rich 
countries  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  on  the  fame 
foundation,  —  as  is  that  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
to  many  of  their  poffeftions  — 
they  hold  by  worfe  titles,  becaufe  on  pretence  of 
fome  of  them  being  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  they 
feized  them,  but  in  place  of  annexing  them  to 
the  Imperial  dignity,  they  appropriated  them  all 
to  the  further  aggrandifement  of  their  own  here- 
ditary  patrimonial  eftate. 
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Oar  own  right  to  Jamaica  Hands  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  conqueft,  and  yet  I  believe  that  neither 
we,  nor  any  of  the  other  powers,  would  tamely 
fubmit  to  part  with  the  leaft  of  thefe  poffeffions, 
either  out  of  complifance  to,  or  dread'  of  all  the 
other  powers  on  earth. 

Again,  is  it  not  known,  that  the  Spaniards 
take  upon  them  to  exclude  all  nations  from  their 
American  ports,  and  even  from  navigating  in  the 
South  Seas.  — The  Dutch  have  ingrofledto  them- 
felves  the  whole  Spice  Iflands,  from  which  they 
have  excluded  all  other  nations ;  and  we  have 
more  than  a  century  ago,  eftablifhed  a  law,  to 
which  all  nations  muft  and  do  fubmit,  which  is  a 
ftep  more  humbling,  and  in  the  author’s  words 
more  arrogant,  than  that  of  previoufly  infilling 
on  our  faithlefs  neighbours,  to  fullfil  their  anterior 
violated  faith :  And  that  is,  by  obliging  the fhips 
of  all  nations  to  ftrike  to  our  king’s  fhips  of  war 
in  the  narrow  feas.  Nay,  fo  far  has  this  point  of 
honour  been  puriued,  that  we  know  it  was  given 
as  the  caufe  of  a  war  with  one  of  our  mod 
powerful  neighbours  ;  — •  and  yet  I  believe  no 
inftance  can  be  fhewn,  where  any  of  thefe  arro¬ 
gant  fy {terns  produced  a  confederacy  for  fup- 
prefling  them  among  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

From  all  which  the  abfurdity,  not  to  fay,  the 
treachery,  of  that  vain  fuggeftion  that  we  muft 
not  do  ourfelves  juftice,  and  improve  the  advan¬ 
tages,  of  which  we  are  pofieft,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  an  imaginary  phantom,  as  I  think, 
abundantly  aparent  and  obvious,  being  a  con- 
fideration  which  no  nation  was  ever  yet  frighten’d 
with,  fo  as  to  forget  their  own  interefts, .  and 
which  indeed  no  wife  people  did  ever  regard. 

And 
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And  therefore  fmce  neither  the  fituation  of  our 
friends  on  the  Continent,  nor  yet  the  idle  bu°-- 
bear  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  are  fiich  as 
ftiould  impell  us  to  make  a  fac.rifice  of  our  moll 
valuable  concerns,  I  am  fure  this  neceffity  mull 
ftill  appear  lefs  cogent  when  the  companion  is 
drawn  betwixt  the  prefent  different  fituation  of 
affairs  with  France  and  us. — On  their  part, 
their  romantick,  as  well  as  unjuft  expeditions 
and  invafions  by  fea  and  land,  have  reduced  their 
government  to  the  high-way,  or  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  has  forced  their  minifters  to  break  all 
faith  both  with  their  own  people  and  foreigners 
by  feizing  on  private  property,  and  refufing  pay! 
ment  of  their  public  debts.  —This  added  to  the 
difgraces  they  have  met  with  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  that  they  have  feen  themfelves 
ftript  of  ther  moft  valuable  pofleffions ;  and  every 
fenfible  man  among  them  trembling  for  the  fate 
of  thofe  that  remain  :  All  this  does  not  prefent 
them  with  the  moft  promifing  ideas,  from  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  And  as  happily  the 
reverfe  of  alt  this  is  our  cafe.  — Although  we 
have  been  unavoidably  involved  in  very  great 
expences,  yet  our  trade  and  credit  are  both  in 
fuch  a  flourilhing  way  by  the  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  war,  that  our  minifters  have  ftill 
many  and  great  refources  for  carrying  it  on, 
without  any  danger  of  a  national  bankruptcy. 
The  fureft  way  to  avoid  which  is,  to  make  a 
right  ufe  and  improvement  of  thefe  advantages 
which  Providence,  during  the  courfe  of  this  war, 
has  put  into  our  hands. 

And  now  having  faid  this  much  in  oppofition 
to  the  fentiments  of  thefe  two  learned  gentle¬ 
men:— I  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  I  am 
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of  the  number  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  con¬ 
firm  the  people  in  headftrong  and  unreafonablc 
expectations.  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  many 
things  (not  known,  or  fit  to  be  known  by  the 
public)  may  occur,  which  may  juftly  prevail  on 
our  minifters,  to  drop  feveral  advantages,  nor 
do  I  think  any  honeft  Briton  Ihould  for  every 
trivial  matter  wifh  to  retard  the  great  bleffing  of 
peace,  when  it  may  be  procured  on  folid  and 
lifting  foundations.  —  But  I  am  fure  neither  the 
one  fcheme  nor  the  other  propofed  by  thefe  two 
letter  writers,  can  be  faid  to  intend  this  inva¬ 
luable  bleffing  for  us,  on  terms  confident  with 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  this  country. — On  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared,  their  letters  may 
have  a  tendency  to  divide  us,  and  fo  weaken,  the 
hands  of  our  minifters ;  becaufe  it  is  obvious, 
that  both  plans  are  fo  much  calculated  for  the 
advantage  of  France,  that  their  miniftry,  if  they 
had  hopes  that  fuch  would  be  liftened  to,  on 
our  part,  might  make  ofier  of  them,  and  if  they 
Ihould  be  rejefted,  then  a  very  great  clamour 
and  diftrefs  might  be  brought  upon  our  govern¬ 
ment,  by  fuch  as  were  impreffed  with  the  fuffici- 
ency  of  the  terms,  as  they  would  be  accufed  of 
prolonging,  they  would  fay  unneceflarily,  an  ex- 
penfive  bloody  war  after  proper  and  equitable 
terms  of  peace  had  been  offered. —And  this,  by 
the  by,  muft  further  illuftrate  the  danger  as  well 
as  bad  policy  to  point  out,  as  yet,  any  particular 
terms  of  peace  and  propagate  fuch  notions  among 
the  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  performances  of  thele 

crentlemen,  muft,  I  think,  appea;  to  be  at  lean: 

highly  unfeafonable  and  improper,  to  fay  no  worle. 

Our  minifters  have  conduced  the  war  hitherto, 
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in  a  way,  that  muft  render  them  immortal  ho¬ 
nour.  — —  And  I  confefs  in  my  humble  opinion, 
their  paft  conduft  and  known  abilities,  intitles 
them  juftly  to  fo  much  credit  from  their  country, 
that  they  may  in  all  fafety  be  trufted  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  when  fuch 
fhall  commence,  "without  any  one  taking  on  them 
to  prefcribe  beforehand,  what,  or  what  not, 
fiiould  be  the  particular  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  treaty. 


F  I  N  I  S, 


